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EETROSPECT. 

There is much in the events of the past year to be 
thankful for. The great nations of Christendom have 
lived in peace, and, which is more, have manifested in 
many ways a sincere wish to maintain the peace of the 
world. Complications which have arisen between them 
have been in general quickly settled by a wise and con- 
siderate diplomacy, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
that those now existing will be adjusted in the same way. 

Efforts to promote the cause of international arbitra- 
tion have been made in several of the national parlia- 
ments, especially of western Europe, and some real gain 
has been made in this direction. The Christian churches 
have on the whole shown a more pronounced interest in 
the advocacy of peace measures, in spite of the fact that 
into many congregations in this country and England the 
Boys' Brigade organization has found its way. Peace 
Congresses and Conferences and Conventions have been 
unusually successful during the past summer, and many 
new peace associations have been organized in Europe. 
The women of several countries have in larger numbers 
than heretofore awakened to a new sense of their respon- 
sibility in the advocacy and establishment of peace. A 
large section of the religious press and a smaller part of 
the secular press have given increased attention to the 
cause of peace and arbitration. 

Not only at Chicago but in many other parts of the 
world have there been serious industrial disturbances, and 
often great cause of anxiety, but no one who has watched 
these commotions and their results can doubt that there 
is a growing disposition on the part of both laborers and 
employers to submit such misunderstandings and conflicts 
to the peaceful adjustment of arbitration. The next two 
or three years will see boards of arbitration established 
in many of our States which do not now have them, and 
possibly a national board also ; and other countries will 
make progress also in the same direction. 



The Hawaiian troubles have largely come to an end. 
The disturbance in Samoa has not been very serious. 
The Dutch colonies of the East Indies have been the 
scene of alarm and bloodshed. Central America has had 
its usual quarrels and fightings, and Mexico has been 
slightly involved. In South America the rebellious spirit 
has continued to manifest itself, but the condition of 
things has greatly improved over last year. Turkish 
massacres in Armenia have stirred to indignation the 
friends of freedom. 

The month of December opens with a prospect of 
bloodshed in Madagascar, and with the horrors of the 
Corean war still going on in the East, though as we write 
there are hopes that peace may soon be made. 

We repeat that there is much in the retrospect for 
which to be sincerely thankful, but how much remains yet 
to be done before Christ's kingdom of righteousness and 
peace shall have been fully established over all the earth ! 



WAS THE CZAR A PEACE MAN ? 

Much has been said, both before and since the death 
of the late Czar of Russia, about his being a peace man. 
In London, after his death, many allusions were made in 
the pulpits to the peace role which he is considered to 
have played in European politics for the last ten years, 
and some of the ministers went so far as to preach from 
the text, " Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." 

Was the Czar really a peace man ? That, it seems to 
us, depends very much on the meaning of the expression. 
It is true that he was not a violent and meddlesome man. 
He seemed to care little about playing any prominent r61e 
in foreign politics ; indeed, the duties of Emperor sat 
heavily upon him, and he is said to have assumed them 
originally with much reluctance. It is probable, there- 
fore, though he gave his voice against bloodshed and in 
favor of international concord, that his interest in peace 
was much more a matter of natural disposition and tem- 
perament than of intelligent principle and deliberate 
choice. 

But even this negative devotion to peace we would not 
lightly estimate. In the armed and nervous condition of 
Europe for the last decade, it was of great value, and a 
cause for profound gratitude to God. If some ruler with 
the spirit of Napoleon I. or of Charles XII. of Sweden 
had sat in the place of Alexander III., what immense 
world-mischief might he not have wrought with the huge 
Russian armament — foot, horse and fleet — at his com- 
mand ! However, what may be said of the late Czar in 
this negative aspect of the subject, may be said with 
equal propriety of other European rulers, and will doubt- 
less be said of them when their death has called men to 
forget the evil which they have done, and to exalt the 
good. The only thing that can be said in the Czar's 
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favor, as compared with Francis Joseph and others, is 
that the power of mischief which he held in his hands was 
so much greater than theirs that the fact that he did not 
actively employ it for evil seems to stand for a superior 
order of virtue. 

If, on the other hand, Alexander had been a peace man 
in the true sense of the term, there are at least three 
things which he would have done, or at any rate attempted 
to do. The general impression throughout the civilized 
world — an impression justly growing out of Russia's past 
conduct— is, that she has her eye on Constantinople, and 
cherishes a fixed purpose to appropriate it to herself 
when a suitable opportunity offers ; that she proposes, 
further, to extend her territory on the side of Afghanistan, 
and that she is watching eagerly her chances to push her 
frontiers down the coast of the Pacific in the extreme 
east. There is no evidence, so far as we know, that the 
late Emperor ever seriously attempted to repress this his- 
toric desire of Russia to extend, by violence, if need be, 
her territory. On the contrary, along with his predeces- 
sors on the throne, he seems to have cherished this desire 
for territorial extension as a part of the ' ' manifest des- 
tiny" of his country. This was certainly not a peace 
tendency in him, but one of the worst forms of war 
tendency. 

Again, if he had been an intelligent peace man, he 
would have done something for the relief of the persecuted 
Stundists and Jews of Russia. Russian liberty made 
little or no apparent progress during his reign, and where 
liberty is trampled under foot there can be no genuine 
peace. The seeds of civil war are thick all over the Em- 
pire, and must some day bear fruit, unless the policy of 
the government shall be changed. 

Another thing which the Emperor might have done was 
to check the further development of Russian armament. 
Whatever apparent justification may be offered for the 
military development of certain other countries of Europe, 
Russia has absolutely not the shadow of an excuse for the 
course which she is pursuing. No other country wants 
any of her possessions, or has the remotest idea of attack- 
ing her. But little of her territory would be accepted by 
another, if offered without compensation ; yet she has in- 
creased her military strength until she has more than a 
million soldiers actually under arms, and a fleet outranked 
by those of not more than two other powers. The re- 
furnishing of her army with the best modern magazine 
guns is rapidly nearing completion. 

The militarism of Russia has its root in aggression 
almost pure and simple, and its enormous development 
has gone on right under the eye of the Czar, with no pro- 
test from him. If he had strongly desired it and urged 
it, Russia might have led the way, single-handed, to an 
immediate European disarmament, which would have 
lifted from the civilized world the heaviest curse that has 
ever burdened it. As it is, his death leaves Europe in a 



worse condition than he found it on his accession to the 
throne, and his own country the chief menace to the 
peace. It may be said in extenuation that his hands were 
tied by the military aristocracy, and that he could not 
have done differently. Such was his character that this 
is, doubtless, in part true, but just to the extent to which 
it is true was he, in consequence, incapable of doing any- 
thing in reality for the peace of Europe. 

We have all along believed and said that the weight of 
the Czar's influence for peace has been greatly overesti- 
mated, and that the predictions of a probable early out- 
break of hostilities after his death were for the most part 
sentimental fabrications. Events so far since his death 
have justified our belief. War, of course, may break out 
in the near future ; but, if it should, we are disposed to 
think that Alexander III. will have been much more the 
cause of it than he has been the cause of the preservation 
of peace up to the time of his death. 



THE UNITED STATES STRIKE COMMISSION. 

The Commission named by President Cleveland on the 
26th of July last, to investigate the Chicago strike, has 
made its report. The Commission consisted of Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor at Washing- 
ton, Hon. John D. Kernan of New York, and Hon. 
Nicholas E. Worthington of Illinois. The report covers 
fifty-three printed pages, not including the minutes of the 
testimony taken, which are to be published separately. 
The Commission was appointed under the authorization 
of section 6 of chapter 1063 of the laws of the United 
States, passed October 1st, 1888, the Commissioner of 
Labor being designated in the said statute to serve as 
chairman of any such temporary Commission. The Com- 
mission found the $5000 appropriated for its use " amply 
sufficient" to meet expenses. 

The Commission met in Chicago on the 15th of August 
and continued in session thirteen days, during which it 
examined 107 witnesses. Two more witnesses were af- 
terward examined at Washington, on the 26th of Septem- 
ber. The purpose of the Commission was twofold, to 
determine the facts and causes of the strike, and to make 
such recommendations as they should think proper as to 
the prevention of such conflicts in the future. The in- 
vestigation of the inception, progress and outcome of the 
great strike has been thoroughly and conscientiously 
made by the Commission, and its account may be accept- 
ed as true to the facts. The most of these facts are too 
well known to need repetition. As to the blame for the 
strike and for its development and unfortunate results, 
we are not surprised that the report bears very heavily on 
the Pullman Company and the General Managers' Asso- 
ciation of the railways. During the progress of the 
strike, when the newspapers of the country were for the 
most part laying nearly the whole of the blame on the 



